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better than apply it mutatis mutandis to the conditions of his
own time. Yet it brought him in the event nothing but
disappointment and disaster, not so much because it was in
itself erroneous, but owing to negligence and blundering in its
execution.
Pitt's first and greatest mistake was in the raising of the
army that was to carry -out his policy. It cannot be too often
repeated that as the British army in peace time is reduced
practically to a cadre, fresh forces in large numbers must be
raised at every fresh outbreak of hostilities ; and to provide
himself swiftly and economically with an effective new army is
the first duty of every British minister who has to conduct a
European war on a large scale. In this task Pitt egregiously
failed; and his error was that he studied economy before
efficiency, and thus succeeded only in purchasing inefficiency
at a maximum price. This parsimony sent the British troops
into the field deficient of practically everything which was
necessary not merely for success but for their continued
existence for any length of time under war-time conditions, so
that they were in the nature of things bound to melt away in a
few months, whatever good- or ill-fortune attended their arms.
After six years of disastrous war Pitt at length hit on a rational
system of recruitment for the regular forces ; but the value of
thorough and adequate preparation for a campaign he never
learned, and the conclusion of hostilities in 1801 left his
administration in this respect as open to criticism as in 1793,
before a shot had been fired. The same parsimony, it may be
noted, came within an ace of ruining the navy also, and that at
the most critical period of the war.
For the rest it was unfortunate from the point of view of
Pitt's cherished policy that France possessed but few overseas
territories which could usefully serve as objectives for British
military expeditions, and that in the West Indies, otherwise a
favourable field, the contest became one against the climate and
the inhabitants rather than against a regular enemy. It is
arguable that it was therefore foolish to persist in these cam-
paigns, and that the forces thus wastefully sacrificed might have
been more profitably employed elsewhere, either in Flanders,
beside the allies of Britain, or in affording assistance to the
disaffected elements in France itself. With regard to the first
point, the experiences of the British contingent under the Duke
of York in the Low Countries were hardly such as to encourage
ministers to sacrifice larger forces in the same cause ; while, as
regards the second, all history goes to prove how illusory are
the prospects of an expedition based on hope of support from
the inhabitants of the country invaded.